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ing with the hammers of death, if they had seen more deeply
into the significance of his spiritual message.

It was in this year of his life that those domestic troubles
of which we have spoken in an earlier chapter came to a
head. The old man, who was a General as well as a father,
had to bear the pain of seeing two or three of his middle-
aged children leave the Flag which he had planted, with
blood and tears in the face of the whole world's scorn,
during their infancy. His journal refers to these events
with a pathos which he hid not only from the world but
from his children. Nevertheless, there is in all these en-
tries the stubborn spirit of his courage, witnessing to his
determination to press on with the battle at all and every
cost.

He cries out at one point:

I shall not attempt to describe my feelings at this utterly
bewildering blow. Altogether unexpected, and delivered in
such a manner. It must be imagined.

And at another:

I got thro* the night's meeting as well as I was able. . , .

And again:

I am struggling hard to practise the life of faith I am
always impressing on others.

And again:

I suppose I am not to be trusted! - . , A Melancholy Day.

But with these momentary cries from the heart of the old
warrior there are references to great meetings crowded with
men and women, and statements of the number seeking
mercy at the penitent-form, and accounts of the words he
had uttered on these occasions.

He was supported through his domestic sorrows by his
daughter Emma, to whom he was devoted in a particular
manner. But his journal has the record that the world's
battle is of more account than the peace of his own heart.
He must go on with his meetings and she must return to
her work in the United States.